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Katherine Howell, in her diary, says, First 
month 27th, 1795—“ Our Monthly Meeting this 
day, was a season of great favour to some, whose 
states were pertinently spoken to. After the 
minute was read of R. Jones having performed 
the family visit to our meeting, Deborah Darby 
arose, Jike a mother in Israel indeed, and spoke 
somewhat after this manner: ‘See, Friends, how 
you have been favoured, beyond the rich man 
formerly, who requested that one might be sent 
from the dead to warn his relations; but it was 
not granted tohim. But you have had one raised 
up to you again, therefore I entreat you to gather 
up the fragments that nothing be lost.’ ” 

Nicholas Waln, having obtained the united 
concurrence of his friends, in his prospect of a 
visit to Ireland and part of England, R. J. was 
solicitous that he should have the comfort of a 
suitable companion ; and she notes, Fourth month 
3d, “I have this evening heard that one of our 
most upright pillars, David Bacon, an Elder 
worthy of double honour, has yielded in sympathy 
with dear N. Waln, in order to accompany him 
over the 7 deep, which must be a precious 
seal to N. W.’s commission. What joy will dear 
8. Harrison and Thomas Seattergood feel, should 
they be permitted to meet ; D. B. being a father 
in the Truth to both. Thomas’ first wife was D. 
Bacon's daughter, one of my scholars.” 

“1795, Eighth month 15th. Being poorly in 
health, and having obtained leave of my friends, 
my kind friend, Catharine Haines, offering to take 
me into the country for the benefit of the air; we 
crossed the Delaware about 3 P. M., in company 
with several Jersey Friends, and had a pleasant 
ride to Woodbury, where we staid at the house of 
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John Tatum, during the Quarterly Meeting there. 
Two meetings were held on First day, and that 
for business on Second day—all large, and mea- 
surably owned with good. There were also from 
Philadelphia, N. A. 8., E. Foulke, Daniel Drinker, 
Margaret Elliott, &e. The first two had aceepta- 
ble service. We visited, at different times, Sarah 
Whitall, Joseph and Hannah Whitall, J. Black- 
well and wife, David Cooper, in a low but fayour- 
able situation, 8. Mickle and John Reeve. 

19th. In the afternoon came to Haddonfield; 
lodged at John Hopkins,’ and attended their 
Week day Meeting—an exercising time. Martha 
Allinson, and three of her children, met us and 
came with us to B. Swett’s, from whence we had 
purposed to go that afternoon home with M. 
Allinson, (at Cropwell,) but a heavy rain coming 
on, and a strong wind blowing from the north-east, 
we suffered M. A. to depart, and we being both 
infirm, were most easy to abide with our kind 
friends, B. and M. Swett, that night. 

21st. It having rained steadily during the 
night, and continuing wet, we were easy to give 
up going to Cropwell Meeting, hoping to get there 
soon. 

22d. Went to Martha Allinson’s, and after an 
open time there, D. A. took us to Burlington, 
where we attended their two meetings on the 23d, 
being First day. We went home with John Cox 
and lodged. Next day dined at John Smith’s, 
and came in the evening to Burlington. 

25th. Concluded to stay till to-morrow, when, 
if most easy to go to Buck’s Quarterly Meeting, 
we shall have but seven miles to go, and Jokn 
Hoskins has agreed to go with us.” 

Her diary, which breaks off abruptly, was pro- 
bably interrupted by illness. After attending 
Bucks and Burlington Quarterly Meetings, and 
spending a short time in Bucks county, she re- 
turned to her home with an intermittent fever. 


Extract from a letter from Sarah Harrison to R. J. 


Leeds, 4th mo. Ath, 1796. 
* * * * * * * 


“T do not wich to burden thee with my troubles, 
for I find thou hast enough of thy own, and my 
feelings are awakened, and my sympathy hath 
been renewed with thee, in the late fiery trial 
through which thou hast had to pass, though I 
know not from whence those bitter waters spring, 
and therefore I am a stranger—that is, from in- 
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formation—to the nature of the case. But as I 
was pondering it in my mind this morning, the 
language of the apostle was brought, with some 
degree of clearness, to my remembrance, inducing 
me to take up my pen, poor as I am, just to re- 
mind thee of what he says—‘ Think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing had happened 
unto you; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings ;’ and, indeed, it is 

ood for us, on such occasions, to remember who 
it was that suffered so great contradiction from 
sinners, even from one who had dipped in the 
dish with him, which we may suppose made it 
harder to bear than the same treatment from a 
professed enemy would have been. For, as said 
David, ‘if it had been an enemy, I could have 
borne it.’ And amongst the many perils that 
Paul met with by land and by sea, he looked 
upon them that were brought upon him by false 
brethren, to be the worst. Dear friend, if thou 
hast been tried with any thing similar to what I 
have hinted at, and thy soul made sorrowful by 
any of those with whom thou hast heretofore 
taken sweet counsel, and you have in those days 
gone up to the house of the Lord in company, 
thou art to be felt for, and I do feel for thee as 
much as my nature is capable of. And my de- 
sire is, that thou mayst take that ancient advice, 
‘Fret not thyself because of evil doers,’ but let 
such be unto thee as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican; though it is reasonable to suppose that the 
feelings of thy mind on such mournful occasions 
will produce the moving language, ‘how is the 
shield of the mighty vilely cast away! ” 

Well, what more shall I say upon an unknown 
subject, except it be, fear thou not, for though 
thousands may fall by thy side, and ten thousands 
by thy right hand, none of these things shall 
come near thee, only thou shalt see them with 
thine eyes, and mayest have to go heavily on thy 
way on their account. But oh, mayst thou re- 
member that it was to those who sighed, and 
cried for wrong things, which prevailed in days 
of old, that he who had the writer’s ink-horn was 
sent to set his mark upon them. And with him 
there is neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing; 80 cast not away thy confidence, but trust in 
the Lord forever. On my own account, I have 
reverently to acknowledge, that he that is mighty 
hath done for me great things ; he hath taken me 
as from the dung-hill, and set me among princes. 
The consideration thereof hath often humbled my 
mind, and leads to the enquiry, ‘What shall I 
render unto thee for all thy benefits!’ And 
persuaded I am that nothing short of the dedica- 
tion of my whole heart will be accepted; and I 
am very sensible, that the time is coming wherein 
I ghall stand as much in need of the prayers of 
my friends, as I have at any time since I left 
home, And therefore I most sincerely desire to 
be remembered by thee, and by all that desire 
my preservation.” * ° * * 


REVIEW. 


From New York, where she appears to haye 
been attending the Yearly Meeting, accompanied 
by Catharine Haines—a minute from her Monthly 
Meeting being sent after her—she writes, Fifth 
month 27th, 1796, to Henry Drinker: 


* * * * * * * 


“Tis expected the Yearly Meeting will close 
to-morrow. It has been large, and, so far as my 
weak judgment goes, a solid instructive time - 
though by reason of an attack of chill and fever. 
I was prevented attending on Third and Fourth 
days, since which I have just made out to get to 
meeting, in ©. Haines’s carriage, and returned 
immediately to my chamber at E. Prior’s, where 
I have all necessary attention and care. Thy 
messages of love have been given to all intended, 
except H. Barnard, who is also laid by through 
indisposition. She was, however, at meeting this 
morning, and spread a concern before the meeting, 
with which Martha Routh and myself could not 
fully accord, yet in sympathy with her, and at 
her request, we bore her company into the men’s 
meeting, where it was decided against. I hope 
she will be relieved thereby. 


“Thy account of the departure of our dear 
friends, and that they went out on Seventh day, 
was gratifying to divers Friends here, particularly 
J. Wigham and M. Routh. These dear friends, 
with myself, have a treat in the company of Wm. 
Rotch, &e., who arrived here on Seventh day. 
He looks, I think, full as well as before he went 
to France, &ec., only that his hair is a little 
changed. If my health should be restored by 
the early part of next week, I hope to turf home- 
wards, though I may, perhaps, stop a few days at 
Rahway, &c.” 


After referring to the removal by death of 
some Friends, she continues : 


“ But I consider that it is but a little while 
that we, who are now moving about, shall have 
the opportunity of evincing, to such as are ad- 
vancing on the stage of life, that we prefer the 
weifare of the cause of Truth to our chief joy, and 
and in so doing, be ‘laying up a good foundation 
against the time to come.’ Therefore, my hum- 
bled spirit craves that J may, in an especial man- 
ner, cleave closely, now in my declining age, to 
that good Hand which, in early life, visited and 
bore up my tribulated soul; which has been with 
me in eyery varied scene, and which is still to 
me, however unworthy, the alone Helper—the 
Physician of value—the unfailing Friend! May 
the sense of his unmerited kindness keep me 
through the remaining part of my painful pilgrim- 
age, where only, as I am abundantly convinced, 
is safety, even in a state of humble watchfulness 
and child-like simplicity—weaned from all crea- 
turely dependence, and fully resigned to his bless- 
ed will in all the future dispensations of his 
unerring Providence ; and finally, allow me just 
an admittance within the of that Holy 
City, towards which, with longing desire, the eye 
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of my soul has been turned since the sixteenth 
year of my “ge ! Unite with me in desire, my 
dear friend, for this! that without seeking ‘great 
things for myself,’ 1 may devote myself more 
faithfully as the evening approaches, in seeking 
after an establishment in His favour, which is 
better than life, and which, if but happily obtained, 
will more than compensate for all that my poor 
exercised spirit hath endured for more than forty 
years: being the crown that will never fade, but 
abide for ever and ever. 

“If I have exceeded, tell me so, and believe 
me to be thy much obliged, and sincerely affec- 
tionate friend, R. Jones. 


Fifth month 30th, in a letter to B. C., she 
mentions, that although she had suffered with an 
attack of chill and fever, she attended all but 
three or four of the sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. “We have had,” she says, “a large and solid 
meeting, and last night a parting meeting with 
the youth, which was a blessed season, in which 
I thought of thee, with strong desires that thy 
tender mind may be duly impressed with a sense 
of the Lord’s preserving goodness and fear, and 
be kept in a watchful innocent state. Hereby 
will my joy be greatly increased. John Wigham 
lodges at John ee William Rotch and his 
daughter Mary, at John Murray’s, where are also 
Martha Routh and her companion L. R.—so we 
are scattered about. I hear that R. Cathrall* is 
going fast, so thou seest, my dear, that the youth, 
as well as the aged, are called away—that we 
need all endeavour to be in readiness to meet the 
Lord in the way of his coming. I do not suspect 
thy being in more danger than other young per- 
sons; but as my soul is deeply concerned for thy 
preservation, and as many dear friends have taken 
most especial tender notice of thee, and do love 
thee, and, what is far better, I believe thy 
heavenly Father loves thee, and has not been 
wanting in his secret and blessed intimations to 
thy own mind, I do therefore earnestly entreat 
thee to beg of Him for help and power, to resist 
all manner of temptations, and to walk before 
him in humility, innocence and holy fear. Then 
will he delight to bless thee, and both inwardly 
and outwardly to prosper thee, and crown thy 
tender mind with the incomes of his enriching 

Farewell my dear girl—may the Lord 
eep thee and me near to himself, that, if we 
meet again in this world, it may be with minds 
suitably impressed with a sense of his goodness, 
and if, in his wisdom, he see meet to order it 
otherwise, oh, that we may meet in the mansions 
of rest and peace. So live in that which will help 
thee to love thy poor, weak, affectionate friend, 


R. JonEs. 


(Te be continued.) 





* Sister to Dr. Cathrall, and niece to H. C. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN’S LIST OF GRIEVANCES. 


The declaration of grievances issued by the 
Southern caucus, which is understood to be the 
production of the celebrated Senator of South 
Carolina, may be fairly presumed to contain all 
the charges which the slaveholders of the South 
are prepared to advance against their non-slave- 
holding brethren of the North, in relation to the 
compromises of the constitution; and all the ar- 
guments on which they rely in support of their 
demand for the introduction of slavery into the 
free territories of New Mexico and California. 
This address has been ably answered, and the ar- 
ments of the author conclusively refuted by the 
iditor of the National Era. The reply, if given 
in extenso, would occupy more room than we can 
conveniently spare in the Review ; but it eppears 
too important to be passed slightly over; we 
therefore propose to introduce into our columns 
as much of the reply as appears requisite to put 
our readers in possession of the‘ principal facts 
and arguments of the case. 


“The tone and character of this Address are 
exclusively sectional. ‘The North’ is assumed 
to be thoroughly anti-slavery, and ‘the South’ is 
not recognized as having any interest, any exist- 
ence, apart from slavery. Slaveholders and ‘the 
South’ are used as convertible terms ; for every 
form of anti-slavery agitation and action, ‘the 
North’ is held responsible. This confounding of 
things not always identical; in many important 
respects entirely distinct, is necessary to the pur- 
pose of Mr. Calhoun, whose constant aim is to 
represent as a struggle between sections, what in 
truth is a conflict between principles, and thereby 
to give strength to a bad cause by arraying in 
its support sectional pride, jealousy, and ambition. 

“The address commences with a short exposi- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution supposed 
to refer to Slavery; briefly surveys the relations 
of North and South from the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution down to the year 1819, famous 
for the commencement of the Missouri struggle ; 
and then proceeds to detail the aggressions of 
‘the North’ under four distinct heads—the op- 
position to the admission of Missouri; the oppo- 
sition to the reclamation of fugitives from service 
or labour; the associated operations of citizens of 
the free States with a view to anti-slavery results; 
and the demand now made that the Territories of 
California and New Mexico shall be closed against 
the introduction of slaves. 

“The conflict between the two great sections of 
the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling 
and opinion in reference to the relations existing 
between the two races, the European and African, 
which inhabit the Southern section, commenced, 
according to the Address, ‘ not long after the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence,’ and was 
finally adjusted by compromise in the Convention 
that Reaed the Constitution. 
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“Tt will be observed with what ingenuity Mr. 
Calhoun contrives to invest this question, in the 
very beginning, with a sectional aspect. This 
‘conflict’ of opinion and feeling respecting slavery 
commenced before, not after, the Declaration of 
Independence, as every man familiar with the 
colonial history of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, Maryland, and Georgia, 
must know. Had we room, we could prove this 
statement by columns of quotations from the 
proceedings of the Colonial Legislatures, and of 
public meetings held in both sections of the coun- 
try. Asa political question, it agitated the Con- 
gress of the Confederation soon after its first 
meeting, and long before the ackowledgment of 
our independence, giving rise to the first compro- 
mise ever formed on the slave question, which 
was, the adoption of the three fifths ratio in es- 
timating slaves as a part of the basis of taxation. 
But, what is still more important, this conflict of 
feeling and opinion respecting slavery prevailed 
before, during, and for some time after, our war 
‘of independence, not between the North and the 
South, but in both sections, between the few de- 
termined supporters of slavery, and the great ma- 
jority of the people of the colonies first, and States 
afterwards, hostile to the system. At that period, 
slavery existed in nearly all the States, and the 
anti-slavery sentiment was as strong in Virginia and 
Maryland as in Pennsylvania and New York. The 
conflict was, not between sections, but between 
principles and interests throughout the Union. 

“The slavery of the Southern section, however, 
increased, while that of the Northern decreased, 
80 that, when the Federal Convention met to 
form a Constitution for the United States, ‘the 
difference of opinion and feeling in reference to 
the relation between the two races,’ or, properly, 
in regard to the relations which slavery ought to 
sustain to the new Government, became more sec- 
tional in its character. The opposition to slavery 
was not sectional, for it prevailed extensively in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, in all of 
which, subsequently, abolition societies were or- 
ganized and kept for a long time in active opera- 
tion. But, as slavery in some of its bearings 
could not fail to come upas a political element in 
adjusting the new Government, it was here that 
the delegates from the Northern and Southern 
States divided in opinion. 

“¢ After many efforts,’ says the Address, ‘this 
difficulty, was overcome by a compromise, which 
provided in the first place, that representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
States according to their respective numbers; and 
that, in ascertaining the number of each, five 
slaves shall be estimated as three. In the next, 
that slaves escaping into States where slavery does 
not exist, shall not be discharged from servitude, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom their labour or service is due. In the third 
place, that Congress shall not prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves before the year 1808; but a tax 


REVIEW. 
not exceeding ten dollars may be imposed on each 
imported. And, finally, that no capitation or di- 
rect tax shall be laid, but in proportion to federal 
numbers; and that no amendment of the Consti- 
tution, prior to 1808, shall affect this provision, 
nor that relating to the importion of slaves.’ 

“This version of the Constitution given by Mr. 
Calhoun, the provisions not being stated in the 
language of that instrument, does rot convey a 
correct and full idea of their intent. The Consti- 
tution directs the apportionment of representatives 
and direct taxes among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which are to be 
determined by adding ‘to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for 
a term of years, and, excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other persons.’ It provides that 
‘pesons held to service or labour, under the laws 
of one State, fugitive in another, shall not ‘be 
discharged from such service or labour, but shall 
be delivered up on claim,’ &c. In the third place, 
it provides that Congress shall not prohibit the 
‘migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, prior to the year 1808. The word ‘slave’ 
is not allowed to appear in the Constitution. 
These provisions were so framed, that Slavery 
might cease at any moment, and yet they would 
be applicable, because embracing classes of per- 
sons, beside slaves. But two motives can be as- 
signed for the adoption of such phraseology—Ist, 
a repugnance, on the part of the founders of a 
free Republic, who had just appealed to the God 
of Armies in justification of a Revolution founded 
upon a solemn declaration of the natural, inde- 
feasible right of all men to liberty, to suffer any- 
thing to appear on the face of the new Constitu- 
tion intimating the recognition of Slavery; and, 
2dly, an expectation that the system would be 
temporary, so that all the provisions in regard to 
it should be of such a character as to allow of its 
extinction without requiring amendment. Con- 
temporaneous history confirms the correctness of 
this explanation. We might (had we not so often 
done it) quote from the speeches of the leading 
Northern and Southern members in the Federal 
Convention of 1787, from the speeches of the most 
distinguished members of the State Conventions 
called to decide on the new Constitution in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and several 
Southern States, and from the writings and re- 
corded sayings of the most illustrious men of that 
day, George Washington at their head, to show 
that such was the feeling, and such the expecta- 
tion, in regard to Slavery. 

“Tn the light of these facts, and in view of the 
public sentiment of the period when the Constl- 
tution was adopted, must we construe the compro- 
mises referred to in the extract above. 

“The Address says that the one relating to fu- 
gitives from service, was adopted unanimously, 
and all the rest, except that relating to the ‘im- 
portation of slaves,’ ‘with almost equal unanim- 
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ity.’ The whole truth is not told. Let it be) Union, till 1808. It was the product of a bar- 
observed, that no question was made in the Con-| gain between South Carolina and Massachusetts, 
yention as to the continuance of Slavery under | which was ratified in opposition to the votes of 
State authority. No conflict of opinion on the | Virginia and Maryland, given upon anti-slavery 
subject of emancipation existed, or, if it did, we | grounds. 

have no record of the fact, and no record that any “This compromise, was regarded as paving the 
struggle on this subject took place. It was not a} way to the abolition of Slavery. Need we point 
conflict of opinion as to the relations of the two} then, to the impossibility of drawing any infer- 
races, African and European, that called for ad-} ence from this provision, in favour of a policy 
justment by compromise, but a conflict of views| which proposes the perpetuation of Slavery, by 
respecting the relations which should exist be-| extending it into new territory ? 

tween Slavery and the new Government. “Tn relation to the fugitive clause, Mr. Cal- 

“The States were about to form one political | houn says: ‘So satisfactory were these provisions, 
family for certain purposes—the representative | that the second, relative to the delivering up of 
principle must be adopted—but how should the | fugitive slaves, was adopted unanimously.’ This 
ratio of representation be fixed? That was the! provision did not appear so important in those 
first difficulty, one which occupied, more than | days, as Mr. Calhoun would seem to think. We 
any other, the anxious thoughts of the members | can find no record or notice in the Madison pa- 
of the Convention. The difficulty was two-fold, | pers, of any debate on its object or bearings. It 
relating to State Sovereignty and State Slavery. | was introduced by a member from South Carolina, 
How should the sovereignty of the smaller States | on the heel of the adoption of the bargain in re- 
be maintained, if representatives were to be ap-| lation to the slave trade, and appears to have given 
portioned according to population? The problem | rise to no discussion, and to have passed hastily, 
was solved by securing equality to the States in| without particular examination. When we take 
the Senate,and a representation according to| into consideration the predominance of the anti- 
numbers in the House. How were slaves to count | slavery sentiment at that time throughout nearly 
in the ratio of representation? The South con-| all the States, and the strong anti-slavery views 
tended that, as they were the laborers of that| of the majority of the members of the Federal 
section, they should count the same as freemen. | Convention, it is impossible to suppose that they 
The North insisted that, as they were held and | intended to impose on the people of the States in 
treated as property, they ought, like what was} which slavery was going out, the duty of seizing 
deemed property elsewhere, to be excluded from | runaways. The sole intention of the clause was, 
the ratio. The difficulty was adjusted by allowing | to forbid such legislation as would discharge a 
all the States a representation for their freemen, | fugitive from the service or labour to which he 
and three fifths of all other persons. had been held —to forbid the employment of force 

“ By some, this provision is regarded as a con-| to defeat the claim of the person assuming to be 
cession to slaveholders—and they themselves ap-| his master. Such is the only construction which 
pear so to consider it. We hold that it operates | the language bears.’ 
as a partial disfranchisement of the States hold- (To be continued.) 
ing slaves, in the proportion of two fifths of their 
slave population. So far from its being pro-slavery, 
it is anti-slavery, inasmuch as it makes slavery a 
reason for denying to the slaveholding States a 
portion of political power to which they would be 
entitled, were they to emancipate their slaves. It 
is obvious, therefore, that no inference can be 
drawn from this anti-slavery provision in fayour 
of the pro-slavery policy of enlarging the politi- 
cal power of Slavery, by extending it to new 
States. Under whatever aspect it may be viewed, 
it is not pretended that it has in any way been 
violated by the North. 

‘The compromise relating to slave importation, 
as the Addres implies, was far from being 
adopted with unanimity. It was an anti-slavery 
provision in one sense, pro-slavery in another, 
and, because pro-slavery, opposed strongly by 
Maryland and Virginia. It was anti-slavery, as it 
virtually gave to the Government of the Union, 
what the Congress of the Confederation did not 
possess, power to abolish the foreign slave trade ; 
it was pro-slavery, as it prevented the abolition 
of this trade, carried on under the flag of the 




































AN EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX TO THE HOUSE- 
HOLD OF FAITH. 


Friends,—Consider how the blessing of the 
Lord came upon the obedient and faithful to the 
Lord, and rested upon them. The Lord said to 
Abraham: “Get thee out of thy couniry, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house,’ 
&e. “And I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee,’”’ &e. “ And thou shalt be a bless- 
ing, and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
them that curse thee ; and in thee and thy seed, shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. Abraham 
obeyed the Lord, and went forth from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and so he left all the religions, and wor- 
ships, and teachers of the country of the Chal- 
dees behind him, and followed the Lord. And the 
Lord said unto Abraham, “ Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.” Gen. xvii. 1. And again the 
Lord said unto Abraham: “Seeing that Abra- 
ham shall surely become a great and mighty na- 
tion, and all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him.” Gen. xii. 1, 2, 3, and xviii. 18, 
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And again the Lord said unto Abraham: “In 

blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 

will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and 

as the sand which is upon the sea shore, and thy 

seed shall possess the gates of his enemies; and 

in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 

blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.” 

Abraham obeying God’s voice, brought this bless- 

ing upon him, as in Gen. xxii. “ And the Lord | 
said, | know Abraham that he will command his | 
children and his household after him, that they | 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 

judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 

fon all that which He hath spoken of him.” 

Now you may see here what it is that brings 
the blessing, and kept the blessing upon Abra- 
ham and his seed, &e. ‘Now if you be of the | 
true faith you are of Abraham, and are blessed 
with faithful Abraham.” Gal. iii. 9. And in | 
this seed and faith of Abraham, you will com- | 
mand your children and your household after you, | 
to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and | 
judgment, that the Lord may bring the blessing | 
upon you and your household and children ; 
keeping in the same faith and seed of Abraham, 
and you and your children and your household, 
keeping in the way of the Lord, to do justice | 
and judgment: then, I say, the blessing which 
eame upon Abraham will come upon you, and 
upon your children and your household ; and then | 
you will know the promise of God fulfilled: | 
“‘ Cursed is he that curseth thee, and blessed is he 
that blesseth thee.” And therefore live and walk 
in the Seed “which bruises the head of the ser- 
pent,” in which seed all nations are blesseed, yea 
all families, households, and children; in which 
faith and seed you “ command (mark, command) 

our children and your household after you, to 
on the way of the Lord, as Abraham did, to do 
justice and judgment.” Gen. xviii. 19. Now 
you that have not this authority to command over 
your children and houscholds, you are not in the 
faith and seed of Abraham, to wit, “to command 
your children and household after you, to keep 
the way of the Lord, and to do justice and judg- 
ment.” 

Now the Lord had a confidence in Abraham, 
and so He hath in all them that be of his seed 
and faith now, that they will command their 
children and household to keep the way of the 
Lord, as he did, and to walk before the Lord, 
and to do justice and judgment; and that Abra- 
ham’s family and children should not go back 
again into those country religions or ways, which 
the seed and faith of Abraham hath and had led 
them out of: for they that are commanded to 
come out of them, into God’s way, into the way 
of the Lord, are commanded to keep in the way 
of the Lord; and they are to command their 
children and their household to keep the way of 
the Lord, and to keep out of all the ways of the 
world, and out of all the ungodly, unjust ways, 
in the seed which bruises the head of the serpent. 
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“ And the Lord said to Isaac, I will make thy 
seed to multiply as the stars of heaven,” &. 
“ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” Gen. xxvi. 4. Now here you 
may see that Isaac inherited his father’s inherit. 
ance in the seed, and in the faith and way of the 
Lord ; in which seed all nations are blessed. And 
so do all they that are of the faith and seed of 
Abraham, that walk in the steps of faithful Abra- 
ham, in the way of the Lord, and obey his voice, 
inherit the blessing of Abraham ; for you may 
see it was not the only care, that their children 
might inherit a little earth after them, but that 
they might inherit the seed and the faith, which 
had the blessing. 

And Isaac said to Jacob, “God Almighty 
bless thee, and give the blessing of Abraham to 
thee, and to thy seed with thee.” Gen. xxviii, 
And this Isaac spake to Jacob before Jacob had any 
children. And here you may see Isaac’s care, that 
Jacob and his seed might inherit the faith and 
blessing of Abraham and Isaac; and this should 
be their first inheritance, and then they should 
inherit the outward land: and this should be the 
care of all them that walk in the steps of the faith 
of Abraham, to see that their children and house- 
hold do inherit the faith, seed, and blessing of 
Abraham, in the first place, by keeping “‘in the 
way of the Lord,” &c. And they are to command 
their children to walk “in the way of the Lord,’ 
&e., that they may so do. And you may see, that 
Jacob did inherit the blessing of Abraham and 
Isaac, in Abraham and Isaac’s seed and faith. 

And the Lord said unto Jacob: “Thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt 
spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to 
the north, and to the south, and in thee and in 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed :’—so here you may see Jacob’s posses- 
sion, who did inherit the blessing of Abraham and 
Isaac; and they that are of the seed and faith 
which keep the way of the Lord, they do inherit 
this blessing in the seed in which all nations are 
blest. And this is according to Christ’s doctrine, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you;” to wit, “what ye Shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, or wherewith ye shall be clothed ; for 
after all these things do the gentiles seek: for 
your Heavenly Father knoweth that you have 
need of all these things.” 

And here Christ, (who was of the seed of Abra- 
ham, and of David, according to the flesh,) would 
have people to seek their inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven, and its righteousness, before they 
seek outward things; and they were to “ lay up 
for themselves treasure in heaven,” &c., and to 
know that portion for them and their children. 
Matthew vi. And the apostle saith, “The chil- 
dren of the promise are counted for the seed.” 
Rom. ix. 8. “For in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.” Gen. xxi. 12. And Christ saith, “The 
good seed are the children of the kingdom.” 
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Matt. xiii. 38. And this is the seed in which all 
nations are blessed, who keep the way of the 
Lord, and justice, and judgment; such the Al- 
mighty hath blessed with “the blessings from 
above, and the blessings of the deep.” Gen. xlix. 
«“ And He will also bless the fruit of the land, 
thy corn, and thy wine, and thy oil, and the in- 
crease of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep.” 
Deut. vii. ‘And they that serve the Lord their 
God, He will bless their bread and their water.” 
Exod. xxiii. “And a faithful man shall abound 
with blessings.” Prov. xxviii. 20. 
(To be concluded.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


POPULAR CUSTOMS. 


A pamphlet of eleven pages, entitled “Some 
popular customs among Christians questioned,” 
has recently fallen into the hands of the Editor. 
It is composed in part of queries respecting the 
consistency of some popular customs with the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, with references to various texts 
which relate to the subjects embraced in the que- 
ries. It is designed to insert a part, or perhaps 
the whole of these queries, with the references 
annexed, in the Review, and the Editor would 
suggest to his readers, particularly to the juvenile 
class, the expediency of imitating the example of 
the noble Bereans, and examine for themselves, 
whether these things are so. 


QUERIES. 


1. Where, in the New Testament, do we read, 
that Jesus Christ or his Apostles, either by their 
example or precept, taught the doctrine, so uni- 
versally received amongst Christians, that men 
may hate their enemies? may love them not? 
may do unto others as they would not wish to be 
done unto? are at liberty to do them harm and 
not good? may plunder their fellow men of their 
goods, and take their lives? and yet be accounted 
disciples of Christ ! 

Compare Matt. v. 44; vii. 12. Luke vi.27—35; Rom. 
xii. 17—21. 1 Peter iii. 9. 


2. When did they permit their followers to 
swear at all, or take any oath whatever, but sim- 
ply and honestly to speak every man truth to his 
neighbour? When did they allow men to ap- 
peal to heaven or to any other thing, to witness, 
that their Yea, was truly Yes; and their Nay, 
truly No? 


Compare Matt. v. 34—37. James v. 12. 


3. Where do we read that our Lord taught his 
followers to call any man Mr., or any woman 
Mrs., who did not stand in the relation of Master 
or Mistress to them? Can we believe that Christ 
or his Apostles ever gave or allowed any flattering 
titles to men, such as, Your ilesty.Vons Holi- 
ness—Your Grace—Your Lordship—Your Wor- 
ship? &c. And when did they address each other, 


as Ministers of the Gospel, by the title of Rever- 
end,—Right Reverend? &e. Is not “His name 
Holy and Reverend,” that is God, who will not 
be mocked or robbed of his honour? 


Compare Matt. xxiii. 8. Psalm exi. 9. 


4. When did they address themselves, to a 
single person, in the plural, You? Did they not 
invariably speak to every individual, however high 
in rank, or excellent his character, without flattery 
and in accordance with the rules of a pure lan- 
guage, in the singular number, Thou? Where- 
fore does a professing Christian address “Our 
Father which art in heaven”’ in the singular num- 
ber, and yet take offence on being so addressed 
himself? 


Compare Acts xxiv. 10—19. Matt. vi. 9; xxvi. 2—29. 





PRAYER. 


‘“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest. the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” God, by 
the Soenth of his Spirit, begets a man out of the 
spirit and likeness of this world, into his own 
image and likeness. 

He that is thus begotten wants nourishment, he 
wants the divine warmth, the breasts of consola- 
tion, the clothing of the Spirit, the garment of 
salvation. He wants the “bread of life” to feed 
on; ‘the water of life” to drink, strength against 
the enemy’s assaults, wisdom against his snares 
and temptations, and the arm of the Deliverer to 
preserve and carry on the work of redemption 
daily. He wants faith to deny the fleshly wisdom, 
that so he may trust, and feel the virtue of the 
arm of the Deliverer. 

He wants hope, patience, meekness, a clear 
guidance, an upright heart to follow after the 
Lord; yea, very many are the daily wants of that 
which is begotten by the breath of God, in its 
state of weakness, until it be drawn up into the 
unity of the body, where the full communion 
with the life is felt, the heart is satisfied, and the 
wants drowned. 

Now the breathing of this child to the Father 
from the sense of these wants for his supply, is 
prayer: though it be but a groan or sigh, which 
cannot be uttered or expressed, yet that is prayer, 
true prayer, which hath an acceptance with the 
Lord, and receives a ious answer from him. 
He that begets the child teaches him to pray even 
by the same Spirit which begat him. In watching 
daily to the Spirit, the child is kept sensible of the 
will of the Father, and in his light he sees the 
way wherein he is to walk; sees also the enemy 
when he is coming, and the snares he is privily 
laying, and he feels his own weakness to withstand 
or escape. In this sense his heart cries to the 
Father for preservation, to stand by him, and to 
step in, in the needful time, in the season of 
distress. , 

Thus watching to the Spirit, the life of a Chrie- 
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tian is a continual course of prayer; he prays 
“without ceasing.” 

The main trade of a Christian is his home 
trade, which is in secret betwixt God and his own 
soul; here he drives an unknown trade: he is in 
Heaven and at home again, richly laden in his 
thoughts with heavenly meditations, before the 
world knows where he hath been. 

If Christians were more in their closets with 
God, their own souls would thrive better, and 
things would succeed better abroad.—Selected. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 24, 1849. 


We have commenced, in the present number, 
the publication—somewhat abridged—of Dr. Bai- 
ley’s reply to the declaration of grievances re- 
cently issued by the Southern caucus. In regard 
to the declaration, which is here so ably dissected, 
it may be remarked, that it furnishes an additional 
illustration of the insuperable difficulty which the 
strongest mind must encounter in an attempt to 
find substantial arguments in support of a bad cause. 
It may be safely asserted, that the writer of the 
declaration, with all his acknowledged abilities, his 
accurate knowledge of the facts connected with the 
subject, and the liberty which he has taken to dis- 
guise those facts, has scarcely produced even a 
plausible argument in support of any of his posi- 
tions. 

As it is not designed to anticipate or repeat the 
arguments adduced in the reply, it may be briefly 
observed, that Dr. Bailey hasclearly shown that the 
charge of violating the compromises of the consti- 
tution, so recklessly fulminated against the ‘“‘North,” 
in relation to slavery, has not been sustained in a 
solitary instance. There is one point, however, in 
regard to the powers constitutionally vested in Con- 
gress, which he has passed almost in silence, which 
might be urged to prove that the northern, or more 
properly, the non-slaveholding delegates in Con- 
gress, have never attempted to exercise all the 
power which that body possessed to control the 
traffic in slaves. 

By Section 9 Article 1, of the constitution, it is 
vrovided that ‘‘ The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year 1808.” This exception 
conclusively proves that subsequently to 1808, the 
migration as well as importation of some persons 
might be prohibited; and if the acts prohibiting 
the importation of slaves are constitutional, and of 
that there is now no doubt, an act prohibiting the 
migration of slaves from one state to another would 
also be constitutional. 


Among the enumerated powers of Congress, Sect 
8, Art. 1, is that of regulating commerce with {o. 
reign nations, and among the several States. On this 
provision the power to prohibit the African slave 
trade appears to be founded ; and it would be no 
easy matter to show, why a traffic essentially simi- 
lar in its character, between the States, might not 
be restrained upon the same authority. Whether 
we regard the transportation of slaves, as objects of 
purchase and sale, from one state to another, in the 
light of commerce among the States, or of the migra- 
tion of persons whom the States think proper to ad- 
mit, the power of regulation, and consequently of 
prohibition, is unquestionably vested in Congress. 

When we reflect upon the nature and extent of 
the internal traffic in slaves, the cruel separation 
of families which it occasions, the facility which it 
gives to the practice of kidnapping those who are 
legally free, and the terror which the prospect of 
being sold to a Southern market frequently infuses 
into the minds of the slaves, it would seem that the 
power to restrain it was an appendage to, or part 
of the authority “to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States.” 

It is admitted on all hands, that slavery comes 
within the province of municipal law, to be main- 
tained or prohibited in any State, by the authority 
of the State. But if the general government was to 
exercise its authority to prohibit the migration of 
slaves from one state to another, we should be 
cleared of the inconsistency of sanctioning, pas- 
sively, if not actively, a traffic within our own juris- 
diction, essentially the same as one, which, if prose- 
cuted on the ocean, is denounced, by more na- 
tions than one, as piratical, It may be a question, 
whether any attempt to bring this provision of the 
constitution to bear upon the slavery of our day, 
would be advisable at present; but it appears 
proper that those among us,—we may hope an 
overwhelming majority—who consider slavery, 
however sanctioned by usage, or entrenched by 
laws, asa palpable violation of the sacred rights of 
man, should know that a power which has never 
yet been exercised, is vested in the federal govern- 
ment: a power to limit slavery to the states in 
which it exists, and to put an end to the disgraceful 
practice of raising children, as the farmers of the 
North do their cattle, for the market. 


Drep,—On the 3d inst., at her residence in Weare, 
N. H., in the 43d year of her age, Axicr, wife oi 
Joshua Paige, a aarti member and minister of 
Weare Monthly Meeting of Friends. This, our 
dear friend, who was of a sweet und amiable dispo- 
sition, was in early. life imbued with the love of 
Christ, and yielding to his gentle intimations in the 
heart, became a devoted servant in his cause. It 
appears from various remarks she made, that the 
event was not unlooked for by her. She expressed 
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to a friend, in the early part of her illness, that for 
some length of time she had had the impression 
that her life would be short ; remarking, that when 
this impression was first made, the query arose in 
her mind, “How can I give up my husband and 
children?’ when this language was addressed to 
her mentalear. ‘Canst thou not resign them into 
‘His hands, to whom thou wishest to commit thy 
own'’soul”’”’? And from this time, until her death, 
her conversation and deportment clearly evinced 
that she was outing her house in order, and waiting 
the coming of her Lord. Near the commencement 
of her sickness, she expressed to her husband, that 
on leaving the meeting house, the last time she 
attended meeting—at which time she was remark- 
ably’ favoured in supplication—she felt that it 
would be the last. Her disorder, which from the 
first assumed an alarming aspect, caused her to 
ass through a season of much bodily suffering, 
which was sustained without a murmur ; frequently 
saying she had nought but favours, all favours. 
And on referring to the prospect of a separation 
from her family, she said, “It has all been made 
easy, easy ;’’ on another occasion she said, ‘‘O, if I 
am not deceived, my bed has been made by Him 
in great mercy, asa bed of roses; but I am nothing 
but dust and ashes ; I have been a poor, unprofita- 
ble servant, if I may beaccounted a servant; it is all 
in mercy, great mercy ; there is nothing due to us.” 
Her mind being often filled with the Saviour’s love, 
she was enabled to impart much weighty counsel 
and advice to her family and friends who came to 
visit her, manifesting a desire to do what her hands 
found to do, with her might, and evincing a living 
concern for the preservation of our beloved Society 
upon the sure foundation, The last week of her 
illness, her physical powers became so prostrated, 
from great bodily suffering and loss of sleep, that 
her reasoning faculties failed her, and she appeared 
wandering for several days ; but even then a sweet 
heavenly frame of mind seemed to prevail. At 
intervals, however, her reason was restored, which 
was strikingly the case near the final close. The 
day before her departure, the family and several 
others standing around, she said, “IT know you all 
perfectly ; what a comfort to give you all up.” 
And on being asked if she saw anything in her way, 
she said—“ Nothing at all; all is peace, sweet 
peace, beyond expression.”? A few hours before 
the close, she was distinctly heard to say, ‘‘ O Lord, 
thy will be done.” And even after the fast struggle 
had commenced, she was strengthened to articulate 
the following words, “ Glory--Hallelujah—Amen ;”” 
gently laying down her hands as she pronounced 
the last word. Thus committing her departing 
spirit to her Saviour, who had been her stay and 
support through many close trials, and, we doubt 
hot, was with her through the dark valley, and has 
received her into a mansion of eternal rest. 

——, At her residence near Salem, Washington 
county, Indiana, on the evening of the 22d of last 
month, Assenatn, wife of Lewis J. Ryman, in the 
35th year of her age. She was a member of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting, and sincerely attached to 
the principles of our Religious Society. The be- 
feavement to her husband and relations, is indeed 
great; but it is a source of much consolation to 
know, that she died in the full hope of obtaining 
eternal life. 

——, On the 12th inst., Lypra Sykes, an esteem- 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The names of the discoverers of voltaic elee- 
tricity are yet fresh on the page of history, while 
their discovery is already effecting some of the 
most remarkable changes upon the condition of 
human society. It is not long since we began to 
speak by the electricity of the pile; more recently 
we have learned to print, and later still to draw 
thereby; and we do all this at distances as far 
apart as the opposite extremities of our land— 
although, in fact, with the necessary appliances, 
our communications might circle the earth. Now 
we are told that the same swift-flying and versa- 
tile energy is to turn our darkness into light, and 
to introduce little artificial suns or moons to 
illumine our dwellings: in other words, we are 
to have among our sources of artificial light, that 
produced by the electric fluid, or the Electric 
Light. As this beautiful mvention has been 
submitted by the patentee to our minute inspee- 
tion, we conceive that a notice of it, accompanied 
with a general sketch of the subject, is likely, in 
our inventive era, to excite a lively interest 
among a large body of our readers. 

The idea of producing artificial light by means 
of the electric energy developed by the solid and 
liquid elements of the voltaic circle, as combined 
in the varying forms of galvanic batteries, is not 
new. ‘The celebrated and lamented chemical 
philosopher, Professor Daniell, writes in his work 
on Chemical Philosophy—‘ When passing be- 
tween -two charcoal points, the duration of the 
disruptive discharge of the voltaic battery renders 
it the most splendid source, of light which is 
under the command of art.” And in the works 
of most writers on this science, the dazzling in- 
tensity of the light produced by the method we 
shall have presently to describe, is particularly 
noticed. The first practical exhibition of the 
electric light appears to have taken place in the 
year 1843 at Paris. For some time an ingenious 
person of the name of Achereau had been making 
applications to different individuals of superior 
fortune and influence, for patronage and support 
in the introduction of a new description of arti- 
ficial light. Succeeding at length in obtaining a 
sufficiently large apparatus, and permission to 
make his experiments in the Place de la Con- 
corde at Paris, the day was fixed, and a large 
number of persons—it is said four or five thou- 
sand—were present to witness the spectacle. The 
hour appointed was nine in the evening, and the 
apparatus was fixed on the base of one of the 
statues. All that was visible was a glass globe 
of about 12 inches diameter, with a moveable 
reflector attached to it; and a couple of wires 
descending from it to some galvanic apparatus at 
the foot of the erection. Until a little before nine 
o'clock in the evening all was in darkness, so far 
as the simple mechanism was concerned; but the 
Place was illuminated with its usual complement 
of 100 large-sized gas-burners. The proper signal 
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being given, the galvanic circuit was completed 
by the junction of the wires, and almost instantly 
the light of day seemed to burst upon the entire 
area. Although all the gas-lights were burning, 
they seemed in the glare of this new source of 
light to “pale their ineffectuel fires,” as in the 
pure daylight itself. A large number of them 
were then put out; but the amount of light did 
not seem to be in the least diminished: at the 
distance of 100 yards it was possible to read 
moderate-sized print with great facility. The 
astonishment and applause of the populace were 
equally great, and the exhibition excited for 
some time much interest in the scientific circles 
of Paris. We believe that the scheme was after- 
wards taken up with a view to light the entire 
city of Paris by means of one vast light, to be 
called the “artificial sun.” Owing, however, in 
all probability, to some defect in the mechanical 
arrangements of the light, the whole affair was 
dropped, and seems to have excited little or no 
attention until lately. 

In the customary experiments of the laboratory 
upon the marvels of galvanic electricity, the phe- 
nomenon has long been familiar to us; and the 
experiment is commonly made by attaching to 
the extremities of the wires of the galvanic appa- 
ratus a couple of pencils of charcoal pared to a 
fine point. When the points are brought into 
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contact, and the circuit thus completed, the elec- 
tric agency passes through with such intense 
activity as to kindle them, and they may then be 


gently withdrawn, when the beautiful appearance 
of a brilliant and dazzling are of light is seen 
somewhat in this form—supposing the straight 
lines to represent the charcoal points, and the 
half-curve the are of light —~—. The light is 
yet longer and more brilliant in a vacuum—a 
strong evidence that it is not due to any process 
of combustion. It is a remarkable circumstance 
connected with this experiment, that particles of 
the charcoal appear to fly from one pole, and to 
be carried over to the other. In some experiments 
made by an American philosopher, the one pole 
being charcoal, and the other plumbago, fused 
particles of the latter substance were transported 
to the charcoal point, which sensibly increased in 
length. It may save confusion of ideas to state 
here, that we shall in the remainder of this article 
use the more correct expression, electrode, when 
it is necessary to speak of the “poles” of the 
battery. Some splendid experiments on this sub- 
ject were made some time since at the Royal 
Institution. Possessing a battery power of the 
enormous number of 2000 plates, the experimen- 
ters were enabled to display some of the most 
brilliant results of galvanic energy. The stream 
of light in their case extended to the length of 
four inches; and the decomposing and incandes- 
cent powers of the instrument have rarely been 

ualled. Professor Daniell, with a combination 
of seventy of his beautiful batteries, produced a 
dazzling flame to the extent of an inch in length. 
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Mr. Children has given an account of some of hj: 
experiments, which will be found in the “ Philo. 
sophical Transactions,” made with one of the 
most gigantic galvanic batteries ever constructed, 
The slates of this great apparatus exposed a guy. 
face of thirty-two square feet; there were twenty. 
one cells, the capacity of which was 945 gallons, 
Other experimenters have likewise been engaged 
upon this subject, but without bringing it to , 
successful practical issue. The principal diffieu). 
ties have been—the want of a constant, equable, 
and continuously-acting galvanic battery of suff. 
cient energy, and of a form of mechanical arrange. 
ment by which the steadiness of the light and the 
unvarying distance of the gradually-consuming 
electrodes should be maintained. The recent 
invention of Messrs. Brett and Little, and the 
preceding one of Professor Daniell, have obviated 
much of the former difficulty; but the other 
remained unsurmounted until the present discovery 
solved the problem. 

The electric light has recently been exhibited 
in several parts of London. It was first intro. 
duced, we believe, at the extensive rooms fre. 
quently employed for public meetings in Hanover 
Square. The rooms were, as usual, lighted with 
chandeliers of wax candles, with a considerable 
number of oil-lamps; the total amount of light 
being considered to be equal to 200 or 300 wax 
candles. On the lecture-table was the light 
apparatus, a rather elegant object, covered with a 
tall glass shade. All things being made ready, 
the galvanic circuit was completed, and in a few 
seconds the whole apartment was filled with such 
a blaze of diffusive light, as caused the now dimly 
burning candles and lamps to assume the muddy 
and lack-lustre aspect they bear in ordinary sun- 
light. Every object in this large room was 
brightly illuminated, and as an assistant turned 
the light on and off at pleasure, the transition 
was as violent as from broad day to evening 
twilight. The paintings on the ceiling were 
displayed in a manner not often witnessed on one 
of our brightest London summer days; and, what 
was very remarkable, the tone of the colours was 
precisely similar to that which they are seen to 
possess in real daylight. All the delicate inter- 
shadings of the yellows, grays, flesh-tints, and 
even of greens and blues, were brilliantly defined, 
and in all respects conveyed the daylight impres- 
sion to the eye. The light was about equal to 
that of 700 or 800 standard wax candles, yet 
lady’s bonnet might have covered the entire 
apparatus; and the actual source of light did not 
occupy an area of more than an inch in every 
direction, if so much. The rays were then co0- 
centrated by a powerful lens, and directed upen 
some pictures, which were placed for that purpose 
on the side of the room. The effect was as if 8 
sunbeam had been snatched from the long-retired 
luminary himself, and thrown in all its pure 
radiance on the painted canvass: so brilliant was 
the illumination, that in the surrounding murrors 
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rfectly easy to see the pure colours of 
i pees rehected as if by day. By means of 
a glass prism, @ spectacle yet more beautiful was 
chown: this was the display of the prismatic 
spectrum, the entire number of the rays being 
resent, and in brilliancy not to be distinguished 
ae the same as shown by the decomposition of 
the true solar light. Perhaps one of the most 
striking displays of the character of the electric 
light followed. The electrodes were immersed in 
a globe of water, and still the light continued 
gleaming forth in all its brilliancy. Those who 
are familiar with the oxyhydrogen light, and the 
peculiarly white, and somewhat intense light of 
the camphine lamp, might have felt doubtful of 
the result of a contrast with these, but the electric 
effulgence outshone both to a remarkable degree. 
It was stated at the time that a volume of light 
equal to that of 10,000 wax candles could be 
evolved by the apparatus from a square inch of 
actual illuminating surface. The light burned, 
to use in this case an expressive, but incorrect 
phrase, with great steadiness and uniformity for 
a considerable time, but with the interruption of 
a temporary flickering, arising from some metallic 
impurities in the charcoal electrodes. It was 
said that a light of from 1 candle to 100,000 
might be obtained and sustained by this new 
system; and with regard to the cost of produc- 
tion, the light of 100 wax candles was obtainable 
at the rate of a penny an hour, or about, as it is 
stated by the inventor, one-twelfth part of the 
cost of gas for the same period, and producing 
the same degree of illumination.* 

The character of the electric light presents 
several remarkably interesting features, most of 
which belong to no other artificial light whatever, 
and assimilate it to that of the sun itself. Some 
of these have been already mentioned. The heat 
evolved is vastly disproportionate to the light 
produced, as may be conceived from the fact, that 
the lamp, when pouring forth a volume of light 
equal to 800 candles, did not emit more heat than 
that of one Argand lamp, equal to six or seven 
candles. The light is independent of combustion ; 
hence it neither adds to, nor takes from, the air 
of the room in which it is used; and this is suf- 
ficiently evident from the fact, that it is made to 
burn in a close reservoir. How great an advan- 
tage this must prove may be well imagined by 
those whose lungs have suffered from the products 
of gas combustion! It appears, in fact, to be a 
pure light of incandescence, and something more, 


depending upon a peculiarity of the electric 





*In the work from which this article is copied, a 
description is given, at considerable length, of the 
machinery belonging to the apparatus for producing 
the electric light; and the ingenious contrivance by 
Which its movements are regulated. But this descrip- 


tion would hardly be, intelligible to the generality of 


readers, unl . lai, : R 
fore amt by a drawing. It is there 
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energy; certainly incandescence alone will not 
account for the intense brilliancy of the light, 
nor, indeed, for other and more striking circum- 
stances. 
in air and under water, but also in alcohol, ether, 
sulphuret of carbon, and in atmospheres of car- 
bonie acid, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 
say, this extraordinary light reveals its kindred 
nature with that of day by its being found to 
possess those chemical powers of decomposition 
which are known under the name of actinism. 
Preparations of silver, which turn black when 
exposed to daylight, blacken also in the glare of 
the electric effulgence; and the chemicel union 
of the mixed gases, hydrogen and chlorine, has 
been effected by placing a jar containing them in 
the light of the lamp. These results must sur- 
prise every one, and we have scarcely a doubt 
that by their means some light will be reflected 
upon that obscure subject—the cause of solar 
light. 
trodes is about half an inch an hour. 


The light has been displayed not only 


Strange to 


The consumption of carbon in the elec- 


Among the advantages which it is said to be 


calculated to produce, the patentees say, ‘It will 
be eminently valuable for lighthouses, railway 
stations, signal lights, dockyards, public buildings, 
&c.; for large shops where the exposure of deli- 
cate-coloured fabrics is necessary; together with 


its application for the lighting of private houses, 


as it requires no ventilation, and can be put in 
operation anywhere at a comparatively small cost, 
and with perfect safety. The wires might be 


arranged as neatly as bell-wires. For lighthouses 
it deserves to be separately noticed, on account of 
the immense benefit of its penetrating and power- 
ful character, the remarkable economy of its 
adoption, and the facility of working such a light 
by submarine wires from any station that might 
be selected, without the necessity of erecting a 
building exactly at the spot where the beacon 
may be required to be set up.” If these can be 
all realised, the discovery will indeed be a boon 
to science and to man of no ordinary kind. 

In conclusion, there can be no question as to 
the immeasurable superiority of the light itself: 
in pure and brilliant lustre, and in far-penetrating 
power, it is comparable only with solar light. 
But it is equally certain that there are some 
arduous difficulties in the way of its adoption, 
particularly for in-door use. The tardy manner 
in which gas—a source of light so easy, and so 
readily intelligible to the humblest capacities— 
has been admitted into our houses, causes us to 
speak with circumspection as to the ingress of a 
new artificial light absolutely demanding the 
sharp attention of a pretty clearly-informed mind 
for its permanence and power. In the case of 
carburetted hydrogen, all the trouble of the 
manufacture is spared us: on turning a tap, we 
have a perpetual light if we please without further 
trouble. This can never be said of the electric 
light, since each light requires a separate system 
of battery cells; and these must be looked after, 
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cleaned, and renewed from time to time. On 
such points, however, experience will supply the 
best decision; and we sincerely trust it may be 
favourable. For signal lights, or for public 
. illumination, as in large buildings, where it is an 
attendant’s especial duty to look to the lights, we 
have little hesitation in expressing our hope and 
belief that this new and splendid light will even- 
tually supersede every other.—Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


THE VALUE OF THE BAROMETER. 


Torricelli invented, and Pascal perfected this 
instrument, and it is of great use, not only in 
foretelling the changes of the weather, and thus 
saving the lives of navigators, and preventing the 
loss of millions of property on the ocean, but also 
in enabling us readily to ascertain the height of 
mountains, or of any other situation to which it 
can be taken. 

In illustration of the use first mentioned, I am 
going to tell you an anecdote which I have read 
of Lord Collingwood, who succeeded Lord Nelson 
in the command of the British fleet, after Nelson’s 
death at the battle of Trafalgar, in 1803. Dr. 
Gray, a surgeon in Lord Collingwood’s ship, was 
very fond of observing the weather, and kept a 
regular register of it. But his Lordship had little 
or no faith in the barometer, and used to laugh 
at the doctor for his credulity. The fleet, at one 
time, was cruising off Sicily, near Syracuse, a 
little before sunset; the weather was very fine, 
and the sky gave no indications of a change. 
Dr. Gray, on going to consult his glass, and enter 
his observations as usual, was surprised to find 
that the mercury had fallen nearly an inch. This 
alarmed him, and he mentioned the fact to Lord 
Collingwood, who was greatly amused by his 
anxiety. The doctor, however, urged that the 
fall was unusually great, and he had no doubt 
before midnight they would have to encounter a 
gale, which, though it might not be of long dura- 
tion, would be extremely heavy. He added, if 
in this case the glass deceived him, he would 
admit that it was a false prophet. ‘Well,’ said 
his Lordship, smiling, “we will put you on your 
trial, and you shall have the management of the 
fleet for once.” A signal was accordingly made 
to prepare for bad weather. One of the captains 
told Dr. Gray, next day, they were quite at a loss 
what to make of such an order, as the afternoon 
was so fine, and the sky looked so settled. How- 
ever, before midnight they all acknowledged the 
wise foresight of the order, for it blew a hur- 
ricane for several hours, which must, had they 
not been prepared for it, have done them great 
damage. 

Another occasion offered, some time after, to 
seatter his Lordship’s doubts. They had gone 
ashore, and in the morning it blew a heavy gale, 
which alarmed them greatly for the safety of a 
little vessel in which was the son of one of their 
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agents. For some reason it had been taken in 
tow by one of the ships, and was in danger of 
being drawn under water. The poor father stood 
therefore, on the shore, almost distracted. J), 
Gray, however, finding that the mercury jn hj; 
barometer had risen considerably and very quickly. 
comforted him by telling him that he had very 
little doubt but that, high as the sea was then, 
in an hour or two he might go on board his son’, 
vessel in a boat; and he actually did so. 

Thus we see that this instrument, as a prophet 
of the weather, is of great consequence to the 
sailor, and carries the records of life and death jy 
its prognostics. Life may be secured to him by 
the knowledge which it gives; for even an hour's 
warning of the approach of a storm gives him 
time to lower his sails, and render as secure as 
possible the few frail planks which alone separate 
him from eternity. 

This is certainly the highest use of the baro. 
meter, but its other uses are by no means unin. 
portant. The mercury falls when it is carried 
from any lower to any higher spot, and the degree 
of falling tells exactly how much air has been 
left below. Thus, if thirty inches high on the 
barometer, mark the whole pressure at the surface 
of the ocean, and if the instrument be found, 
when carried to another place, to stand at only 
twenty inches, it proves that one-third of the 
atmosphere exists below the level of the new 
situation. 

In carrying a barometer from the level of the 
Thames to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
London, the mercury falls about half an inch, 
marking an ascent of about 500 feet. On Mount 
Blane it falls to half of the entire barometric 
height, marking an elevation of 15,000 feet; and 
in De Luc’s famous balloon ascent, it fell to 
below twelve inches, indicating an elevation of 
21,000 feet, the greatest to which man has ever 
ascended from the surface of his earthly habita- 
tion. —The Lotus. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE BRITISH PREMIER. 


A special deputation from the Congress at 
Brussels waited, October 30th, on Lord John 
Russell, according to appointment. The depu- 
tation consisted of M. Visschers, a distinguished 
member of the Belgian Government, who acted 
as President of the Congress; William Ewart, 
M. P., vice-president for England; Elihu Burritt, 
vice-president for the United States; Henry 
Richard, secretary of the Peace Society, repre 
senting Francisque Bouvet, vice-president for 
France, and member of the French National 
Assembly; and Mr. John Scoble, of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, representing Baron >v- 
ringar, vice-president for Holland. 

W. Ewart introduced the deputation, and 
stated to Lord Russell the general character of 
the Congress, the objects they had in view, and 
the means by which they proposed to attain them. 
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He stated that the object of the deputation in 
ceeking an interview was, to it an address 
from i Congress to him, as the Prime Minister 
of the British Government. M. Visschers read 
the address in French, and his lordship listened 
with attention, peeay making an observa- 
tion. H. Richard and J. Scoble respectively 
explained the reasons of the unavoidable absence 
of MM. Bouvet and Suringar. Elihu Burritt 
described the efforts that were made by the 
friends of Peace in the United States to indoe- 
trinate the public mind with peace sentiments, 
and the policy of kindness and friendship, which 
were gradually but surely increasing towards the 
arent country. 

Lord John Russell, who received the deputation 
with courtesy, expressed the deep interest which 
he, in common with every member of the British 
Government, felt in the preservation of peace, 
and his ready belief that such meetings as those 
recently held at Brussels might be well calculated 
to produce a temper of moderation and kindness 
amongst the various nations of the world. He 
then adverted at considerable length to the pro- 
positions adopted by the Congress, entering into 
some of them with great energy. Whilst to the 
full extent he admitted the desirableness of 
universal peace, he appeared to doubt whether in 
the present circumstances of society, and whilst 
men’s passions remained as they were, such an 
end would be easily attainable. The deputation 
withdrew, much gratified with the interview. 

On the subject of Stipulated Arbitration, the 
Premier was very explicit. Turning his attention 
to E. Burritt, as a representative of the United 
States, he said, emphatically, “If the United 
States should make such a proposal to the British 
Government, it would be taken into their most 
serious consideration.’”’—.4dvocate of Peace. 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


“Some years ago a friend of mine was in 
(reece, in the month of March. He was travel- 
ling in the country where the shepherds live. He 
came to three shepherds with their flocks. One 
had about six hundred and fifty sheep, another 
had about seven hundred, and the other had 
about seven hundred and fifty. In all, they had 
about twenty-one hundred sheep. They were out. 
in the valleys, where the grass grew. All the 
flocks were mingled together. Every sheep had 
its own name. It would not come nor go if called 
by any other name; nor would it come or go if 
called by any but its own shepherd. Every 
shepherd knew all his own sheep. He knew 
their names also. If any one was about to go 
into a wrong place he called it, and it turned 
back. If the way was narrow or steep he would 
go before, and they would follow him. This is 
just like what the Bible says about Christ and 
his flock. ‘The sheep hear his voice; and he 


calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
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out. And when he putteth forth his own sheep 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him ; 
for they know his voice. And a stranger they 
will not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. I am the good 
shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine. I lay down my life for the sheep.’ 

“The day my friend saw the shepherds was a 
cold day. Some of the lambs were quite strong 
and full of play; but some of them were very 
young and tender. The cold chilled them, and 
they could not walk. The shepherds had on 
something like large cloaks, tied around their 
necks and girt about their waists. So they took 
up the little lambs and put them in their bosoms. 
But they did not smother them. They left their 
heads out, so that they could breathe well. But 
they kept them snug and warm. It was a pleas- 
ing sight to see an old shepherd with his long 
gray beard, and his bosom full of lambs. Just 
so the Bible says of Christ. ‘He shall .gather 
the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom.’ Many little children have loved Christ. 
And he has never let such perish. He is as 
good to little children as to old people. He says, 
‘I love them that love me, and those that seck 
me early shall find me.’ 

“Among the twenty-one hundred sheep were 
some old and feeble ones. They could not walk 
much. If the way was miry or steep, they could 
hardly go along. So the shepherds would come 
and put their crooks under their bodies, just 
behind their fore legs, and help them along. 
They treated them with great gentleness and 
care. Just so ‘the Good Shepherd has pity on 
the weak, and gently helps them along.’ He 
never leayes nor forsakes them. ‘His rod and 
his staff comfort them.’ He leads all his sheep 
into his fold for safety. He leads them out, that 
they may find pasture. If little boys and girls 
are wise, they will desire above all things to 
belong to Christ’s flock. I hope all of you will 
commit to memory the twenty-third Psalm. It 
is beautiful. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 


not want.’ ’’—Dr. Plumer. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COMMAND OF TEMPER. 


We seldom meet with men who close their 
ears whilst others are speaking of them ; and still 
more rare are those who are indifferent to what 
may be written of them. It would not be diffi- 
cult to furnish instances, where wise men have 
betrayed much ignorance of us as a religious body, 
and where we have been greatly misrepresented 
by good men, but in what connexion the follow- 
ing remarks of Dugald Stewart may be placed,’is 
left for each reader of the Review to determine 
for himself. 

In his essay on the influence of the temper or 
happiness, contained in his great work, the Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, he 
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informs us that “Socrates became instantly silent 
whenever he felt the passion of resentment rising 
in his mind, and he has no doubt that by observ- 
ing this rule the ancient philosopher not only 
avoided the occasion of giving offence to others, 
but added much to the comfort of his own life by 
killing the seeds of those malignant affections 
which are the great bane of human happiness.” 

Something of the same kind, though proceeding 
from a far less worthy motive, we may see daily 
exemplified in the case of those men, who are 
peevish and unhappy in their own families, while 
in the company of strangers they are good hu- 
moured and cheerful. At home they give vent 
to all their passions without restraint, and exas- 
perate their original irritability by the reaction of 
that bodily agitation which it occasions. In pro- 
miscuous society, the restraints of ceremony 
render this impossible. They find themselves 
obliged to conceal studiously whatever emotions 
of dissatisfaetion they may feel, and soon come to 
experience, in fact, that gentle and accommodating 
temper of which they have been striving to 
counterfeit the appearance. 

“On these principles is founded a practice which, 
if I am not mistaken, is followed by that respect- 
able body of men called Quakers, in the education 
of their children; to accustom them from their 
earliest infancy to an equable and monotonous 
softness of voice, and to check every deviation 
from it, even in those cases where the tranquillity 
of their minds must unavoidably be disturbed by 
accidental occurrences. No expedient more effect- 
ual could be thought of for cherishing that even- 
ness and serenity of soul, which, while it renders 
us inoffensive to others, prepares us to receive, 
without alloy, whatever innocent gratifications are 
placed within our reach.” E. 

[The Editor would take the liberty to add, that this 
philosophical writer, notwithstanding the force and 
profundity of thought for which he was conspicuous, 
does not appear to have gone to the bottom of his 
subject, in his estimate of Quaker education. What 
he regards as the object of education, is in reality 
only an incident or concomitant of it. Considering 
genuine Quakerism, as neither more nor less than 
unadulterated christianity, the Editor of course re- 
gards a Quakeranda Christian education as identical. 
What then is the great object of a Christian educa- 
tion, but to establish in childhood and youth those 
habits and principles which ought to govern and 
regulate the actions of maturer life. In an educa- 
tion directed to this end, one of the earliest lessons 
inculcated must be the subjugation of the passions, 
and the subjection of the will to the influence and 
government of the Divine spirit, by which children, 
as well as men, are enlightened. As boisterous 
language and turbulent conduct are the natural in- 
dications of indignant passions, the education which 
aims to subjugate the passion, will of necessity curb 
the expression. Hence we readily perceive, that 
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the object of a Christian education is not so rnuch 
to teach a monotony and softness of voice, 5 ty 
cultivate the feelings and habits of mind which jis. 
play themselves in mild and inoffensive langu; ». 
and manner. At the same time, it is freely adm: '. 
ted, that an education which inculcates softness 9° 
voice, and restrains the expression of strong and 
angry emotions, although not entitled to the charag. 
ter of a Christian education, if it goes no deeper, jg 
salutary as far as it goes; since a restraint upon the 
expression of violent emotions, necessarily imposes 
some restraint upon the emotions themselves.—fp 


THE PROGRESS OF THE RED MAN. 


Among the tribes located in the territory west 
of Arkansas and Missouri, set apart by Congres 
for them, are many evidences of a gratifying ad. 
vance in civilization. 

The Wyandotts who emigrated west from Ohio, 
have five boarding-schools, one manual-labour 
school, and the Indian boys and girls have made 
considerable proficiency in most of the useful 
branches of education. The young men do wagon. 
making, blacksmithing, and shoe-making, all in 
good style. The girls make good woolen and 
cotton cloth, spinning the yarn themselves. The 
government of the W yandotts is purely republican, 
They have a President, chosen every two years, an 
executive council, consisting of four members, and 
a legislature with two branches. They are farther 
advanced in civilization than any tribe in their 
State. They have stores well supplied with all 
the necessaries of life—large farms in a good state 
of cultivation—commodious houses, neatly car- 
peted and furnished; and there are many Indian 
ladies who dress in the English fashion, are clean 
and nice in their appearance, and well understand 
how to keep good economies in their houses, po- 
liteness and manners. Some of the wealthiest 
among the Wyandotts own many slaves, who 
were introduced by the Southern Methodist mis- 
sionaries. There has been a good deal of excite- 
ment among the Indian Churches about slavery. 
The Indian Christians did not wish slaveholding 
missionaries to come among them at all—no 
teachers that had not clean hands. 

The W yandotts and their immediate neighbours, 
number upwards of twenty thousand souls. The 
great bulk of them are advancing in the arts of 
civilized life with gratifying rapidity, still a few 
of them retain their savage habits—go almost 
naked, paint their faces, and go on warlike and 
predatory excursions. 

The conduct of the general government gives 
satisfaction to these people. Liberal appropria- 
tions are made among them for the purpose of 
moral and educational improvement. 

The Pottawattomies have about twelve hundred 
members of the Catholic Church and five hundred 
Protestant communists. There are good farmers 
among them, who have fine locations of timbered 
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lands and prairie, and raise excellent stock of all} rapidly becoming those of civilized and steady 
descriptions. This nation is destined to a career | agriculturists. ‘The desire for education is also 
of rapid improvement. : manifested by the surrounding tribes, and instan- . 

The Wyandotts have had some little excitement | ces are not uncommon of natives sending their 
about the division of the church. The Missionary | children four or five hundred miles from the in- 
from the Old Methodist Church was there from | terior to be instructed in the primary schools es- 
Ohio, and the Missionaries of the Southern | tablished in the Republic. Of these there are 36 
church, and the Government Agents tried to get | in operation, with an average attendance in each 
him away. of about 40 aboriginal pupils. 

In regard to the General Council of the Nations, | The whole of the territory of Liberia has been 
held last fall in the Delaware Nation, not much | purchased from time to time from the aboriginal 
business was done. The nations represented on | owners, and in this way at least 20 petty sove- 
that occasion, were the Delawares, Wyandotts, | reignties have been extinguished. In its former 
Shawnees, Kickapoos, Miami, Pottawattomies, Ot- | condition the coast was the constant resort of 
towas, Kansan or Cau Sauce, Foxes, and Omahaw. | slavers, but the traffic is now effectually suppress- 
They spent better than a week in the prelimi-| ed as far as the jurisdiction of the Republic ex- 
naries, or in getting ready to meet in general | tends, and its entire abandonment is an invariable 
Council, which business fell on the Delawares, | stipulation in every treaty of trade and protection 
Wyandotts, and Shawnees. The other tribes | into which the Republic may consent to enter 
spent the time in dancing, and other amusements. | with neighboring States. The disposition to avail 

The main object of the Council was to bring | themselves of treaties of this description is plainly 
the Prairie nations to terms in regard to their | on the increase on the part of the surrounding 
stealing propensity. natives, and it is estimated that not less than 

It is expected that these general Councils will | 2,000,000 of persons in the interior now obtain 
be convened from year to year. One good result | their supply of European goods from the Republic 
will be to bring the wild, naked nations of the | and from the kindred colony of Cape Palmas. 
Prairies in contact with the somewhat civilized | Last year 82 foreign vessels visited Liberia, and 
Nations, who have emigrated from the States. exchanged merchandize for articles of African 

Peace and friendship were renewed between all | production to the amount of $600,000. 
the nations present, and the wampum, the In-| The natural resources of Liberia are immense, 
dian’s seal and bond, was deposited with the | and are steadily in process of development. The 
Delawares.—.V. American and U. S. Gazette, _| principal articles of export are ivory, palm oil (of 
which $150,000 worth was shipped in 1847), 
camwood, gold dust, &e. Coffee is indigenous, 
and of excellent quality, and is now being culti- 
vated extensively. It yields more than in the 
West Indies, and the belief is entertained that it 
may be produced so as to compete with slave-labor. 
Sugar also thrives well, but enough only is grown 
for home consumption, and there is no present 
hope of competing with Cuba or Brazil. Cocoa 
has just been introduced, and promises well. 
Cotton, it is expected, will soon become an article 
of export. Indigo, ginger, arrowroot, and vari- 
ous other articles of commerce likewise grow lux- 
uriantly. Rich metallic mines exist in the coun- 
try, and only require capital to open them up. 

The population is upon the whole well-disposed 
to work, and the rate of wages per day is about Is. 
sterling. It is an extraordinary feature of this 
part of the coast, that horses and other draught 
animals will not live, and hence every kind of 
transport except that upon the rivers, is performed 
by manual labour. Much of the camwood which 
is exported from Liberia is brought a distance of 
200 miles on men’s backs. It is seen, however, 
that this difficulty, which appears a great one at 
first, may have the effect not only of inuring the 

ple to labour, but of stimulating them to every 
ind of mechanical contrivance by which it ma 
be overcome. The climate of Liberia, although 
more healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to 
the European; but the improvement it has under- 










































From the London Times of Nov. 16. 
THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


On Wednesday last we mentioned the circum- 
stances of the colony of Liberia having just been 
recognized as an independent republic by Great 
Britain and France, and of a treaty of trade and 
commerce having upon our part been concluded 
with that State. So little, however, is known of 
its situation, prospects, and resources, that it will 
be desirable to furnish some general information 
on these points. 

The colony of Liberia lies midway between Sier- 
ra Leone and Cape Palmas, and was established 
by the American Colonization Society in 1820 
by an immigration of free or liberated people of 
colour from the United States. Since that period 
its population, including the aborigines who have 
incorporated themselves with the immigrants, has 
increased to upwards of 80,000, while the land 
they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and 
reaches on an average about 80 miles into the in- 
terior. The proportion of the population born in 
America, or of American descent, is estimated at 
about 10,000, and such has been the effect of 
their example and influence, that out of the re- 
maining 70,000, consisting of aborigines, or of 
Captives released from slavers, at least 50,000 can 
speak the English , 80 that any one would 
perfectly understand them, while their habits are 
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gone during the last ten years from the effect of 
clearing, drainage, Xc., is stated to have been most 
. remarkable. The coloredimmigrants from Ameri- 
ca, who used invariably to suffer from fever on 
their arrival, are now able to go to work at once. 
The duration of life amongst the colonists is con- 
sidered to be about the same as in England. 

At Monrovia, the port and capital, the popula- 
tion amounts to about 9000. — A large portion of 
the territory has been accurately surveyed, and 
is sold in.sections by the Government, at from 50c. 
to $1 per acre. The government of the country 
is precisely on the American model, consisting of 
a president, a vice-president, a senate and house 
of representatives, the number of members in the 
former being six, and of the latter 28. The pos- 
geasion of real estate to the value of $30 is the 
electoral qualification. The revenue, which was 
last year about $20,000, is derived entirely from 
an ad valorem duty of 6 per cent. on imports, and 
the produce of land sales. Ardent spirits, the 
use of which it is sought to discourage, form an 
exception, and are taxed twenty-five cents per 
gallon. The principal trade is carried on by bar- 
ter, but there is a small paper circulation of about 
$6000, redeemable on demand. 

The organization of the Republic as an inde- 
pendent state took place in July last year, when 
Mr. Roberts, who had formerly acted as governor 
under the Colonization Society, was elected Presi- 
dent.* 


—— ——_ 


*The following extract froma letter recently pub- 
lished in the North American and U. 8. Gazette, said 
to be “from a gentleman in London to his correspon- 
dent inthis city,’’ contains some interesting information 
respecting the means which have been adopted to 
increase the power and influenee of the Colony at 
Liberia, for the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
neighbouring parts of the African coast. It may be 
observed that President Roberts, not long since, paid a 
visit to England, where he was treated with extraordi- 
nary attention, and a frigate was allotted by the 
government to carry him and his family back to 
Liberia. The letter is dated Jan. 11, 1849. 

“I do not recollect whether I have already told you 
of the very interesting interview which Mr. Roberts 
had with the Bishop of London, and also what took 

lace at the Prussian Ambassa:lor’s house, where the 

resident dined with Lord Ashley, Mr. Gurney, and 
others. The Bishop was exceedingly interested in 
what the President told him—and took down notes of 
the conversation, which filled three sides of a large 
sheet of paper. He promised all the aid in Missionary 
efforts possible. At Chevalier Bunsen’s table, Mr. 
Roberts sat alongside of the excellent and benevolent 
Lord Ashley, who was very minute in his inquiries 
about Liberia and the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Mr. Roberts told him the most effectual way to put 
down the latter, would be to purchase the Gallinas 
territory, which is between the Sierra Leone colony 
and the Republic of Liberia, and thus seven hundred 
miles of coast would be for ever guaranteed against the 
slave-trade. His Lordship asked how much money 
would buy it; to which Mr. R. replied £2000 would 
be ample to do the thing perfectly. Lord A. said the 
enterprise must be set about immediately, and after 
they rose from table he went to Mr. Gurney and pro- 
posed to him to buy and present this territory to the 
new Republic. Mr. G. received the proposition favor- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The electoral votes for President ang 
Vice President were counted in the presence of both 
Houses of Congress, on the 14th inst., agreeably y, 
the 12th Article of the Amendments to the Const. 
tution. Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore a, 
163 votes; Lewis Cass and William O. Butler, j27 
The first named individuals were accordingly do. 
clared duly elected. The bill creating a depart. 
ment of the Interiur, passed the House on the 15th 
by yeas 112, nays 78 ; an amendment, changing tha 
name of the new office to “Home Department.” 
having been previously adopted. The bill, establis}. 
ing a Board of Commissioners to settle private 
claims against the Government, was defeated : yeas 
84, nays 98. The Mexican Indemnity bill was 
passed by the House on the 19th. An amendment. 
offered by Schenck, of Ohio, instructing the Presi. 
dent to enter into negotiations for surrendering to 
Mexico the newly acquired territories, was rejected, 
yeas 10, nays 194. 


Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—On the 19th, the 
bill exempting the Seventh-day Baptists from the 
penalties imposed by the existing laws, for the non. 
observance of the first day of the week, passed the 
Senate, by a vote of 13 te 11. Inthe House a tele. 
graphic communication from the Speaker of the 
Ohio House of Representatives, was read, informing 
that the Ohio Legislature had passed resolutions 
protesting against the contemplated repeal of the 
Erie and Ohio Rail Road charter, steal declaring 
their intention to resort to measures of retaliation, 
in case the repeal was persisted in. 

Evrope.--Further News by the Niagara.--The 
last official report in reference to the cholera in 
England, gives the total number of cases at 8854, 
whereof 3961 had proved fatal, 2118 had recovered, 
and 2775 were under treatment, or the result was 
not stated. The new cases which appear daily, 
fluctuate between about 160 and 200, whereof from 
10 to 20 may happen about the metropolis: the 
provinces furnish about the same average, and the 
residue appear to be embraced within the confines 
of Scotland. The weekly deaths from cholera 
within the metropolitan district, average about 62. 
The general health of that district has improved 
during the last week, the deaths being 103 less than 
the previous one, but still leaving an excess of 176 
above the weekly average of the last five years. 

An explosion lately occurred in an English col- 
liery, which is supposed to have destroyed 81 per- 
sons. 75 had been drawn out dead, 27 drawn out 
alive, three of whom afterwards died, and three 
still remained in the works. 
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ably, and requested Mr. Roberts to eall upon him in 
Lombard street next morning, when Mr. G. gave him 
an obligation for half of the amount (1000/.), and a kind 
of promise that if the British Government did not make 
the purchase for President R., that he, himself, would 
see that thé se was made on his own responsi 
bility, if he could not get some friends to join him in 
effecting this important object. Mr. Roberts left 
London with this understanding, and [ have now the 
pleasure to add that when I called upon Mr. Gurney ® 
few days »I asked him, how about the Galliuas! 
that I wis to inform my friend in Philadelphia, 
about it. Mr. Gurney replied, you may inform him 
that such arrangements have been made as will secure 
the acquisition of the Gallinas to the Republic of 
Liberia.. 








